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The  World 

as  a  Blind  Man  Sees  It 


When  visual  images  are  no  longer  possible ,  impressions 
from  hearing,  temperature,  smell  and  touch  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  replace  them .  Why  you  should  never  do  any¬ 
thing  for  a  blind  man  that  he  can  learn  to  do  for  himself 


Mr.  Adams  is  able  to  make  you  understand  the 
blind  man  s  point  of  view  as  be  knows  it  from 
living  for  twenty  years  in  total  darkness.  His 
own  experience  is  unique.  Wben  a  gunshot 
wound  destroyed  bis  sight  at  tbe  age  of  eleven,  be 
continued  as  a  student  in  grade  and  bigb  schools, 
and  later  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University. 
He  bad  bis  text  books  read  aloud  to  him  and  took 
bis  examinations  orally  or  on  tbe  typewriter. 
Mr.  Adams  has  never  asked  any  special  favors  be¬ 
cause  of  bis  disability.  Besides  editing  a  news¬ 
paper  in  bis  borne  town,  Milford,  Ohio,  be  has 
been  a  contributor  to  some  sixty  magazines. 


was  soft  under  foot. 

Will  you  read  this  bit 
of  description  again, 
analyzing  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  definitely  whether 
or  not  it  gives  you  a 
satisfactory  sense  of 
warmth  and  good 
cheer?  If  you  are  an 
average  observer,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  people 
are,  it  will.  But  if  your 
perceptions  have  been 
sharpened  by  some  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  say 
in  one  of  the  arts  or 
in  writing,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  lacks  some¬ 
thing — visual  appeal,  or 
things  seen.  It  does. 
This  bit  of  description 
is  my  attempt  to  set 
down  how  Main  Street 
appealed  to  me  ,on  a 
recent  spring  Saturday 
afternoon.  And  I  have 
been  blind  nearly 
twenty-one  years.  But 
whether  you  detect  the 
lack  or  not  you  have  al  ¬ 
ready  taken  a  long  first 
step  toward  the  answer 
to  a  frequent  question — 
how  does  the  world  look 
to  a  blind  man? 

Everyone  endowed 
with  normal  sight  has 
asked  this  question  at 
some  time  or  other,  and 
it  is  a  natural  question. 
Sight  is  such  a  vitally 


IT  WAS  Saturday 
afternoon  and 
spring  had  come  to 
Main  Street.  The 
sun  had  an  intimate 
warmth  that  made  the 
cool  spots  under  the 
store  awnings  and  the 
fickle  river  breeze  wel¬ 
come.  Children  romped 
gleefully  between 
groups  of  shoppers  who 
had  paused  to  ask  how 
the  folks  were.  In  the 
flat  above  the  jewelry 
store  a  woman  was  sing¬ 
ing  “A  Smile  Goes  a 
Long,  Long  Way”  as  if 
she  meant  it,  and  the 
boy  dragging  the  freezer 
of  ice  cream  off  the 
truck  with  its  engine 
lisping  lazily  at  the  curb 
was  whistling  the  tune. 
An  auction  of  second¬ 
hand  furniture  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  front  of  the 
store  across  the  street, 
the  sing-song  of  the 
auctioneer  rising  to  a 
satisfied  crescendo  with 
“Sold!”  The  sweetish 
sharp  smell  drifting  out 
of  the  open  drug  store 
door  was  more  distinct 
than  usual.  Some  one 
was  banging  a  cleaver 
against  the  block  in 
the  butcher  shop, 
and  on  the  street  the 
tar  in  the  new  patches 
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When  Sancia  returned  she  drew  me  to  a  great 
armchair  by  the  fire,  and  came  onto  my  knees, 
and,  so  resting,  laid  her  cheek  to  mine. 

“Dirck,”  said  she,  “I  am  troubled.” 

“In  what  manner,  sweetheart?” 

“Well,  I  have  not  told  you— but  three  letters 
have  arrived  from  Father.  I  read  them  to 
Mother,  and  they  caused  us  anxiety.” 

“Has  he  met  with  mischance?” 

“He  has  met  with  Mr.  Livingston.” 

After  a  silence  I  asked  her  if  I  might  know 
something  of  what  Captain  Kidd  had  written. 

So  she  told  me  that  he  had  encountered  Mr. 
Livingston  in  London,  that  Livingston  had  sent 
several  times  for  him  to  come  to  his  lodgings, 
that  finally  he  had  gone  thither;  and  there  had 
found  an  affable  and  elegant  gentleman,  one, 
Lord  Bellomont,  and  had  dined  in  his  company, 
with  Mr.  Livingston. 

“Who  this  Lord  Bellomont  may  be,”  said 
Sancia,  “Father  knows  not,  but  suspects  from 
words  dropped,  that  there  is  talk  of  his  following 
Fletcher  as  Governor  of  New  York  some  day. 
And  Mother  and  I  are  cautioned  not  to  say  such 
a  thing,  or  even  to  mention  Lord  Bellomont ’s 
name  save  only  to  you.” 

“Why  does  this  worry  your  mother?”  I  asked. 

“I'll  tell  you,  Dirck.  This  Lord  Bellomont 
gave  a  dinner  in  London,  to  Sir  Edward  Russell 
who  is  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  To  this 
same  dinner  Father  was  asked,  and  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  decline.  And  there  met  Sir 
John  Somers,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal; 
and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

“And,  Dirck,  the  talk  at  table,  and  after,  was 
all  of  the  sea,  and  pirates  and  piracy  and  of 
the  disgrace  of  New  York  which  so  wantonly 
harbors  known  pirates  who  pretend  to  commis¬ 
sions  and  letters  of  reprisal  but  who  engage  in 
the  Red  Sea  traffic  and  sail  On  The  Account  with 
all  the  impudence  in  the  world.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “what  has  Captain  Kidd  to 
do  with  these  things?” 

“He  writes  that  he  is  uneasy  because  Colonel 
Livingston  so  loudly  proclaims  him  an  honest 
and  reliable  sea  captain  of  great  experiment  and 
proven  courage.  And  Livingston  tells  these 


noble  lords  that  if  they  desire  information  con¬ 
cerning  pirates,  and  their  rendezvous,  and  in 
what  seas  to  seek  them,  then  there  is  nobody  to 
enlighten  them  compared  to  Father  and  who  has 
sailed  all  seas  and  who  has  met  and  known 
these  folk  afloat  and  ashore. 

“Which  as  I  tell  you,  hath  troubled  Father, 
and  he  fears  that  some  of  these  great  folk  may 
solicit  his  aid  if,  as  it  is  rumored,  the  King  de¬ 
sires  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  search  for  and  take  these 
pirates  in  their  own  haunts.” 

“Your  father,”  said  I,  “will  never  do  that. 
When  he  returns  to  New  York  he  will  go  to  sea 
no  more.  No,  not  for  any  honors  or  any  money 
offered.  So  why  should  he  be  uneasy?” 

“Colonel  Livingston  is  a  scheming  and  secret 
man,  and  has  the  ears  of  great  folks.” 

“I  know,”  said  I,  “but  what  of  that?” 

SANCIA  shook  her  head,  “Ask  not  me,  dear¬ 
est.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  have  read  in 
Father’s  letters  to  Mother,  that  he  is  uneasy, 
and  desires  to  despatch  his  business  in  London 
and  sail  for  home  on  the  first  ship.” 

This  troubled  me,  though  I  would  not  admit 
as  much  to  Sancia. 

But,  thinking  on  it  as  I  lay  abed  that  night, 
I  wondered  why  these  great  folk  in  London  had 
so  pressed  their  attentions  on  a  simple  Scottish 
sea  captain,  and  why  Mr.  Livingston  had  so 
caressed  and  made  much  of  a  man  who,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  had  rejected  with  good-humored 
contempt  his  offer  to  make  a  fifth  in  a  scheme  to 
become  rich  out  of  the  same  riches  of  which 
pirates  robbed  honest  men. 

I  remembered  that  Livingston  had  said,  then, 
that  when  he  had  use  for  an  honest  sea  captain 
he  knew  where  to  find  him. 

Still,  what  could  Livingston  do  if  Captain 
Kidd  refused  any  commission  to  lead  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  these  pirates?  Nothing. 

So  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  And  yet  I 
lay  awake,  thinking,  and  deeply  conscious  of  my 
distrust  of  this  man,  Robert  Livingston,  this 
dark,  arrogant,  dour  gentleman  who  was  a 
gentleman.  But  his  black  hat  and  his  black 
cloak  seemed  to  fall  across  my  world  like  the 
very  shadow  of  Apolyon. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED 


'Prize  Contest  Award 

FIRST  Prize,  of  ten  dollars,  for  the  best  letter  in  Everybody’s  contest,  “I’d  Like  to  Know  Why,” 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Emily  V.  Balassi,  1329  Prospect  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The 
Second  Prize,  of  five  dollars,  went  to  Miss  Annette  M.  Snapper,  Colonial  Lodge,  Roseberry  Place, 
Forest  Hills,  New  York.  The  first  prize  winner  asked:  “Why  do  People  Get  the  Blues?”  The 
second,  “Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  cannot  see  a  young  person  happy,  light  of  heart,  trusting  in 
God,  sure  that  tomorrow  will  be  as  bright  as  today,  without  thrusting  in  some  bitterness  and  doubt 
and  fear  that  has  come  to  them  through  the  crowded  and  often  misspent  years?”  The  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  two  letters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  most  clearly  and  intelligently 
indicated  answers  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  Everybody’s  readers. 
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useful  and  important  sense  that  it  is  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  for  the  seeing  to  conceive 
of  life  without  it.  Work,  play,  even  the  con¬ 
tacts  of  friendship  depend  on  and  are  bound  up 
with  it  so  intimately  that  a  world  which  cannot 
be  seen  must  indeed  seem  a  strange  place.  But 
fortunately  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  in¬ 
comprehensible  about  it. 

Turn  back  once  more  to  the  description  with 
which  this  article  opens  and  see  how  the  thing 
works  out.  We  agreed  that  this  description 
lacked  visual  appeal,  things  seen.  If  you  check 
it  over  line  by  line  you  will  find  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  detail  based  on  the  use  of  sight. 
Yet  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  were  aware  of  this 
when  you  read  it  over  for  the  first  time. 

The  truth  is  the  difference  between  the  im¬ 
pression  a  blind  man  gets  of  a  thing  and  the 
impression  a  seeing  man  gets  is  far  less  vast  than 
the  seeing  believe.  The  chief  reason  it  seems 
so  vast  is  because  the  seeing  make  such  constant 
use  of  sight  even  when  this  is  not  actually  neces¬ 
sary.  A  friend  of  mine,  for  example,  told  me 
he  could  not  understand  how  I  enjoyed  smoking 
because  to  him  the  principal  pleasure  in  it  was 
watching  the  rings  and  plumes  of  smoke  as  they 
rose  from  his  pipe  or  cigaret.  You  can  find  a 
score  of  similar  details  in  your  own  daily  life. 

Then  how  do  the  blind  get  their  impression  of 
things  and  places?  Not  by  some  miraculous 
power  the  seeing  do  not  possess.  It  has  been 
stated  so  often  and  believed  in  so  many  quarters  • 
that  the  blind  are  endowed  with  a,  “sixth”  or 
“obstacle”  or  other  mysterious  sense  through 
which  in  some  way  they  are  made  aware  of  un¬ 
seen  objects.  But  there  are  absolutely  no  facts 
to  support  this  statement.  On  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  with  scientific  accuracy 
that  what  seems  to  be  such  a  sense  is  merely  one 
or  another  of  the  remaining  normal  senses  used 
to  a  degree  not  necessary  in  the  seeing. 

Neither  do  the  blind  man’s  impressions  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  mental  pictures.  This  state¬ 
ment,  too,  is  made  repeatedly  and  covered  by 
such  phrases  as  “eyes  of  the  mind”  or  “brain 
vision.”  But  the  facts  are  that  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time  after  one  loses  one’s  sight 
(usually  about  two  or  three  years)  the  construct¬ 
ing  of  mental  pictures  becomes  so  difficult  as  to 
be  practically  prohibitive.  This  is  for  sound 
psychological  reasons. 

There  is  no  “eternal  darkness.”  It  seems  al¬ 
together  logical  that  there  should  be,  of  course, 
and  the  seeing  often  think  they  are  duplicating 
the  conditions  of  blindness  by  covering  their 
eyes  or  walking  to  a  dark  room.  But  the  facts 
are  that  there  is  no  sensation  of  light  or  dark¬ 
ness  whatever.  Sight  is  simply  gone  and  all 
impressions  received  or  ideas  formed  are  in 
terms  of  the  other  remaining  senses. 

Referring  again  to  my  description,  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  impression  of  Main  Street  on  a 
spring  Saturday  afternoon  is  compounded  of 


hearing,  temperature,  smell,  and  touch;  four 
senses  usually  considered  of  less  value  than 
sight.  These  four  give  the  blind  practically  all 
their  impressions  of  places  and  things  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  generally  assumed,  their  rela¬ 
tive  usefulness  is  in  exactly  this  order. 

The  resulting  impression  is  naturally  not 
complete.  At  such  events  as  baseball  games 
where  color  and  movement  are  the  strik¬ 
ing  features,  something  is  lacking.  A  blind 
person’s  impression  is  not  always  accurate, 
either.  The  sound  of  an  automobile  engine 
some  distance  off  may  be  a  slow  truck  or  a  fast- 
moving  car.  None  of  the  lesser  senses  is  as 
vivid  as  sight.  Think  of  a  friend  you  formerly 
knew  well  but  have  not  seen  for  say  five  years. 
You  may  be  able  to  recall  every  detail  of  his  or 
her  appearance  without  difficulty.  But  the 
odds  are  heavily  against  your  being  able  to  recall 
his  voice  at  all,  and  this  is  a  limitation  with 
which  the  blind  must  reckon  constantly. 

A  Blind  Man  at  a  Football  Game 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  obvious  shortcomings 
the  impressions  received  by  the  blind  through 
their  lesser  senses  are  vastly  more  satisfactory 
than  the  seeing  suspect. 

For  example:  the  temperature  was  not  un¬ 
usually  low  for  October  but  it  was  damp  and 
bleak.  The  wind  had  a  raw  insistent  bite  that 
searched  out  every  unprotected  spot.  When  I 
finally  reached  it,  the  genial  warmttuof  the  fire 
snapping  briskly,  on  the  living-room  hearth 
was  more  than  welcome.  The  wide  curved-back 
armchair  drawn  up  before  it  on  the  thick  rug 
was  comfortable  too,  entirely  too  comfortable 
to  leave  one  alert,  and  if  anything  else  was  need¬ 
ed  to  bring  on  a  luxurious  drowsiness  there  was 
the  clinging  fragrance  of  incense  in  the  air. 

Does  this  give  you  the  feeling  of  snug  com¬ 
fort?  It  was  what  I  experienced  and  no  doubt 
you  would,  too.  The  difference  is  that  your  im¬ 
pression  would  consist  more  of  say,  dead  grass, 
bare  trees,  leaping  flames,  soft  draperies,  the 
warm  glow  of  a  lamp,  and  the  attractive  cover 
of  a  magazine;  things  seen  instead  of  felt,  heard, 
smelled,  and  sensed  through  temperature. 

It  was  our  ball,  first  down,  on  our  opponent’s 
four-yard  line.  The  man  at  my  left  was  driving 
his  shoulder  against  mine  in  an  unconscious  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  the  team  along  and  clamoring 
hoarsely  for  them  to  “Put  it  over!”  Everybody 
was  clamoring,  hoarsely,  shrilly,  beseechingly. 
The  bedlam  hushed  suddenly,  then  rose  again 
with  a  triumphant  rush.  Two  yards!  Only  two 
more!  The  man  at  my  left  pushed  harder.  The 
din  swelled  deafeningly,  fell  again,  and  rose 
again,  not  quite  so  triumphant.  A  yard  that 
time.  An  imperious  commanding  note  crept 
into  the  noise.  The  referee’s  whistle  came 
through  it  thinly.  There  was  another  hush, 
another  burst,  baffled.  Half  a  yard!  Half  a 
yard  more!  I  had  to  brace  myself  against  the 
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onslaughts  of  the  man  to  my  left.  The  roar  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  beat  across  the  field  for 
what  seemed  minutes,  then  with  a  last  thwarted 
gasp,  dropped  into  an  abysmal  groan.  The 
line  had  held. 

Compare  this  with  your  impressions  of  simi¬ 
lar  moments  at  football  games.  My  impres¬ 
sion,  you  will  notice,  is  composed  of  hearing  and 
touch  sensations,  while  yours  will  be  made  up 
once  more  primarily  of  things  seen;  darting  scar¬ 
let  and  gray,  and  blue  and  gold-clad  figures 
down  on  the  white-lined  field,  the  flash  of  a  pass, 
the  crown  of  a  woman’s  hat  in  front  of  you,  con¬ 
fetti  on  the  collar  of  a  man’s  overcoat.  But  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  tug  and  grip  of  the 
thing  is  nearly  the  same. 

Also  contrast  this  bit  with  your  own  experi¬ 
ence.  A  healing  peace  filled  the  little  twisting 
valley.  Dust  muffled  our  feet  on  the  road  that 
seemed  to  cross  the  creek  at  every  bend.  A 
kinglet  was  trilling  buoyantly  off  at  the  left, 
a  thrush  singing  its  rich  triplets  ahead,  a  cow¬ 
bell  tinkling  faintly  somewhere  behind  the  hills, 
and  the  friendly  little  breeze  had  the  living 
fragrance  of  new  green  things. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  there¬ 
fore,  how  the  blind  get  a  definite  impression 
even  of  such  things  as  houses  and  cities  through 
senses  other  than  sight. 

There  are  many  things,  of  course,  such  as  sun¬ 
sets,  motion  pictures,  and  art  exhibitions,  which 
appeal  only  to  sight  and  accordingly  leave  the 
blind  without  any  first-hand  sensations.  The 
impression  they  do  get,  too,  is  sometimes  incom¬ 
plete,  inaccurate,  and  lacking  in  vividness,  as 
has  been  explained.  But  practically  all  the 
more  common  experiences  of  life  make  an  ample 
appeal  to  the  lesser  senses  and  taken  by  and 
large  the  results  the  blind  get  from  their  im¬ 
pressions 'of  them  are  vastly  fuller  and  more 
satisfying  than  most  of  the  seeing  suppose. 

How  the  Blind  See  Airplanes 

The  seeing  often  inquire  what  sort  of  an  im¬ 
pression  the  blind  have  of  such  objects  as  an 
airplane,  an  electric  locomotive,  or  a  mountain, 
which  they  cannot  experience  at  first  hand  or  if 
so,  only  in  part.  This  does  present  some  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  the  case  of  the  plane  or  locomotive 
of  course,  it  is  possible  to  walk  about  it,  run  the 
hands  over  various  parts  and  in  this  way  get  a 
tactual  notion  of  the  thing.  But  this  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  only  that  part  of  a  thing  which  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  reach  of  the  two  arms  can  be 
felt  at  one  time,  and  this  limit  to  perspective 
often  results  in  a  warped  notion.  The  story  of 
the  six  blind  men  who  went  to  get  an  impression 
of  an  elephant  in  this  way,  and,  after  laying 
hold  respectively  of  trunk,  tail,  and  legs,  fell 
into  a  bitter  quarrel,  contains  considerably 
more  truth  than  most  of  the  seeing  appreciate. 
Personally  unless  I  can  give  an  object  a  thor¬ 


ough  handling  I  prefer  to  get  my  impression 
of  it  through  a  description  supplied  by  a  seeing 
person  which  I  then  treat  simply  as  a  set  of 
known  facts.* 

This  last  doubtless  seems  strange.  The  nor¬ 
mal  procedure  for  the  seeing  is  to  construct 
a  mental  picture  from  such  a  description,  and 
remember  the  picture.  But  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone  who 
has  been  blind  more  than  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  visualize  an  object,  and  when  it  is  done 
the  results  are  generally  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  mind  does  not  create  pictures.  It  merely 
constructs  them  by  piecing  together  things  al¬ 
ready  seen.  So  if  the  only  remembered  picture 
of  an  airship  in  a  blind  man’s  mind  is  one  of  the 
early  Santos  Dumont  models,  mere  manipula¬ 
tion  will  hardly  give  him  a  satisfactory  picture 
of  the  awe-inspiring  Los  Angeles.  My  im¬ 
pression  of  this  ship  therefore  consists  simply 
of  an  array  of  facts;  cigar-shaped  silver-gray  gas 
bag  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  feet  long  and 
ninety  or  one  hundred  feet  high,  five  or  six 
stream-lined  gondolas  slung  beneath,  etc. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  great  mass  of  facts  the 
seeing  unconsciously  convert  into  and  remem¬ 
ber  as  mental  pictures.  When  you  are  not  sure 
of  the  spelling  of  a  word  you  write  it  out  because 
you  remember  the  correct  spelling,  not  as  a  series 
of  letters  or  sounds,  but  as  a  mental  picture 
and  must  therefore  have  something  visible  to 
compare  it  with.  Even  such  things  as  business 
organization  plans  are  remembered  in  the  form 
of  charts,  while  the  blind  must  of  course  re¬ 
member  them  simply  as  facts .  B ut  the  addition¬ 
al  effort  involved  is  not  as  great  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

Of  all  the  questions  put  to  the  blind  by  the 
seeing,  however,  the  one  asked  by  far  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  with  the  greatest  interest  is  what 
sort  of  an  impression  the  blind  have  of  people. 
“How  do  you  think  of  friends  you  have  never 
seen  or  strangers  you  have  just  met?”  This  is 
altogether  normal.  People  are  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  of  all  created  things,  and  a 
man’s  notion  of  them  goes  far  toward  coloring 
his  whole  life.  But  in  spite  of  what  seem  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  this  should  be  to  the  seeing 
the  least  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  phase 
of  blindness. 

Have  you  a  favorite  movie  actor?  If  you 
have,  you  probably  feel  that  you  know  him  well, 
often  as  well  as  you  do  your  friends,  even  better 
than  some.  Yet  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
your  whole  notion  of  him  is  based  exclusively  on 
sight? 

The  truth  is  we  are  not  nearly  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  physical  details  as  we  think  we 
are.  Biography  is  not  a  mere  description  of  a 
man.  I  doubt  if  even  a  tiny  fraction  of  you  can 
tell  the  color  of  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  hair 
and  eyes.  But  that  does  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  clearness  of  your  idea  of  the  men. 


The  World  as  a  Blind  Man  Sees  It 


The  thing  we  are  all  interested  in  most  if  not 
solely  is  character,  personality,  individuality, 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  the  thing  within 
that  shines  out  through,  often  in  spite  of  physi¬ 
cal  traits  and  features.  The  blind  have  just  as 
good  an  opportunity  to  get  an  accurate  and 
significant  impression  of  this  as  the  seeing — ■ 
sometimes  even  a  shade  more  accurate. 

A  seeing  friend  and  I  were  discussing  a  certain 
executive  we  both  knew.  The  friend,  wrho  had 
had  considerably  more  contact  with  him  than  I, 
said  he  was  qualified  for  a  much  larger  position 
than  the  one  he  held.  But  I  replied  that  it 
seemed  to  me  he  lacked  certain  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  for  real  leadership  in  any  position.  Time 
has  proved  that  I  was  right. 

How  did  I  arrive  at  my  conclusions  regarding 
the  man’s  character?  Not  by  superiority  of 
judgment  or  psychic  powers.  I  reached  them 
through  the  only  thing  about  him  I  could  ob¬ 
serve,  his  speaking  manner,  and  if  you  re¬ 
member  how  your  impression  of  a  favorite  mo¬ 
vie  actor’s  character  is  based  simply  on  sight 
you  will  see  there  ds  nothing  particularly  re¬ 
markable  about  this. 

Here  is  the  situation.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  seeing  make  more  use  of  sight  than 
of  any  other  sense.  The  great  bulk  of  all  re¬ 
ceived  impressions  is  sight  impressions.  Acting 
on  this  more  or  less  unconsciously  you  judge 
others  first  of  all  by  their  appearance  and  expect 
the  same  to  be  done  with  yourself.  You  admit 
this  whenever  you  put  on  your  best  clothes  and 
facial  expression  while  applying  for  a  position  or 
going  to  a  social  affair.  This  is  all  well  enough. 
Appearance  is  an  important  guide  to  character. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  story  and  in  many, 
many  cases  the  voice  and  speaking  manner, 
quite  neglected,  tell  something  about  character 
which  appearance  is  trying  its  best  to  keep  very 
much  in  the  background. 

There  is  a  woman  who  makes  an  excellent 
visual  impression.  Her  features  are  attractive, 
her  carriage  and  gestures  graceful,  and  her  dress 
distinctive.  But  the  moment  she  opens  her 
mouth  her  voice  and  speaking  manner  fairly 
shout  shallow  insincerity.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  old  man  whose  appearance  is  any¬ 
thing  but  prepossessing.  His  face,  not  clean  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  is  lined  deep  with  living 
which  has  not  always  been  of  the  best.  His 
clothes  are  shabby  to  say  the  least  and  much  of 
his  speech  is  coarse.  Yet  I  cannot  talk  to  him 
without  being  struck  by  the  straightforward 
warm-hearted  genuineness  of  the  man. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for'  the  seeing  to 
grasp  this.  You  have  a  perfectly  definite  im¬ 
pression  of  some  one  to  whom  you  have  merely 
talked  over  the  telephone  or  whose  voice  you 
have  simply  heard  broadcast  by  radio.  The 
difference  between  us  is  that  you  try  whenever 
possible  to  check  this  impression  against  a  sight 
impression,  while  to  the  blind  this  voice  impres¬ 
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sion  is  the  chief  though  not  the  only  clue  to 
character. 

Sometimes  other  things  which  are  of  little 
if  any  importance  to  the  seeing  change  my  whole 
impression.  One  man  I  know  who  has  a  splen¬ 
didly  convincing  speaking  manner,  spoils  it  by  a 
weak  laugh  that  comes  too  easily.  Another 
seriously  discounts  an  otherwise  good  impres¬ 
sion  by  shaking  hands  overlong.  There  is  a 
woman  who  does  the  same  thing  by  letting  her 
clothes  reek  of  the  dirty  kerosene  stove  on  which 
she  cooks.  But  these  are  exceptions,  and  it  is 
the  voice  and  the  speaking  manner  that  supply 
practically  all  my  impressions  of  character. 

My  Insight  into  Your  Character 

They  supply  also  more  information  about  the 
mood  and  condition  of  a  given  individual  than 
the  seeing  suspect.  Such  things  as  fatigue,  a 
bad  temper,  elation,  and  worry  crop  out  in  the 
voice  and  speech  like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb 
when  the  speaker  has  his  or  her  face  and  ges¬ 
tures  under  such  control  that  nothing  is  dis¬ 
closed  visually.  A  friend,  for  example,  who  is 
known  for  his  ability  to  maintain  a  “poker 
face”  while  playing  cards,  advertises  the  fact 
that  he  holds  a  good  hand  the  moment  he  makes 
an  apparently  harmless  remark. 

The  seeing  are  kind  to  the  blind,  and  the  sort 
of  kindness  I  am  thinking  of  is  not  conven¬ 
tional  charity  and  something  inspired  by  duty, 
but  a  personal  thing  far  warmer  and  more 
significant.  I  often  travel  alone.  There  has 
never  been  an  occasion  when  I  was  confronted 
by  the  slightest  difficulty  about  reaching  the 
right  train  or  car  when  some  seeing  person,  gen¬ 
erally  some  one  who  did  not  know  me,  did  not 
come  to  my  assistance.  Every  blind  person 
has  had  practically  the  same  experience,  and 
it  seems  to  me  in  the  light  of  this  that  there 
must  be  vastly  more  kindness  in  the  make-up 
of  the  average  individual  than  he  or  she  is  ever 
very  willing  to  admit. 

Another  fact  which  has  struck  me  even  more 
forcefully  is  that  kindness  cannot  be  deduced 
from  or  measured  by  what  we  think  of  as  cul¬ 
ture  and  morality.  We  think  normally  that 
some  one  well  educated,  with  a  life  above  re¬ 
proach,  will  show  more  ldndness  and  consider¬ 
ation  to  others  than  some  one  who  is  ignorant  or 
whose  conduct  falls  short  of  accepted  standards. 
But  it  has  been  my  experience  that  this  does  not 
follow.  A  man  who  is  rough,  “hard-boiled”  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  and  whose  manner  of  living 
could  scarcely  be  held  up  as  a  model,  has  often 
proved  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  is 
more  straight-from-the- heart  human  kindness 
in  him  than  in  a  woman  whose  culture  is  as  flaw¬ 
less  as  her  conduct. 

The  seeing,  without  realizing  it,  are  often  too 
kind  to  the  blind  for  their  best  interests.  Blind 
persons  who  earn  their  living  by  house-to-house 
[Continued  on  page  180] 
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selling,  for  example,  report  that  the  seeing  fre¬ 
quently  buy  goods  they  do  not  need  simply 
through  sympathy.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
pleasant  thought  for  a  self-respecting  blind  man 
who  is  trying  to  make  his  way  on  his  own  mer¬ 
its,  and  it  suggests  a  bit  of  advice  that  should 
prove  helpful  in  contacts  with  the  blind  at  all 
times. 

Don’t  do  anything  for  a  blind  man  he  can  do 
for  himself.  It  may  be  simply  a  trifle  such  as 
picking  up  something  he  has  dropped,  and  do¬ 
ing  it  may  be  a  pleasure.  But  if  he  can  man¬ 
age  passably  well  alone,  by  all  means  smother 
your  laudable  desire  to  help.  Let  him  do  it 
alone,  particularly  if  he  chances  to  have  lost  his 
sight  recently. 

The  hardest  and  most  important  lesson  the 
blind  have  to  learn  and  the  one  they  must  learn 
before  they  can  be  happy  and  useful,  is  confi¬ 
dence,  faith  in  themselves.  And  the  only  way 
they  can  learn  it  is  by  demonstrating  to  them¬ 
selves  chat  they  can  do  things. 

Another  bit  of  advice  that  may  aid  materially 
is  this:  Try  as  far  as  practicable  to  forget  the 
blind  are  blind.  On  the  face  of  things  this 
seems  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  To  the 
seeing,  blindness  is  a  stupendously  overwhelm¬ 


ing  fact.  But  in  reality,  disregarding  it  is  not 
so  difficult. 

The  only  difference  between  you  and  a  blind 
man  is  that  you  can  see  while  the  blind  man  can¬ 
not,  and  as  I  have  been  trying  to  show  from  the 
outset  of  this  article  that  difference  is  far  less 
than  most  of  the  seeing  suspect.  There  is  no 
separate  and  distinct  world  of  the  blind.  The 
world  they  live  in  is  the  same  world  you  live  in. 
Their  fundamental  desires,  problems  and  plea¬ 
sures  are  identical  with  yours.  So  the  next  time 
you  come  in  contact  with  a  blind  man  think  of 
him,  not  as  a  blind  man  who  must  for  that  rea¬ 
son  be  far  removed  and  different  from  you,  but 
as  a  man  like  yourself  in  all  essential  particu¬ 
lars. 

A  professor  of  mine  used  to  draw  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard  while  explaining  economic  law 
to  me.  The  rest  of  the  class  chuckled  the  first 
time  he  did  it,  and  it  was  incongruous — drawing 
a  chalk  figure  to  make  something  clear  to  a 
student  who  was  blind.  But  there  has  always 
been  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  that  professor. 
He  accepted  me  without  reservations  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  good  standing  of  his,  the  world  of  that 
classroom,  and  that  in  the  last  analysis  is  what 
we  all  want,  blind  and  seeing  alike. 


They  Couldn’t  Handicap  Him 
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These  must  include:  first  aid,  life  saving  (which 
includes  swimming),  personal  health,  public 
health,  cooking,  camping,  civics,  bird  study, 
pathfinding,  pioneering,  athletics  or  physical 
development,  and  any  nine  of  the  fifty-two 
other  recognized  tests.  In  the  case  of  George 
Conway,  these  included  first  aid  to  animals, 
scholarship,  firemanship,  carpentry,  signaling, 
music,  poultry-keeping,  handicraft,  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  safety  first.  / 

Many  of  these  mental,  physical  and  manual 
trials  have  proven  too  much  for  countless  un¬ 
hampered  aspirants.  To  the  Conway  boy, 
handicapped  as  he  was,  they  were  especially 
hard  knots  to  solve.  Three  in  particular, 
swimming,  life-saving  and  athletics,  taxed  his 
limited  powers  to  the  utmost.  To  meet  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  latter,  it  was  compulsory  for  him 
to  execute  a  high  jump  and  run  fifty  yards 
under  eight  seconds.  In  preparing  for  the 
successful  negotiation  of  these  events,  he  had 
to  use  his  crutch. 

When  those  close  to  the  lad  saw  wfiat  a  hard 
task  he  had  set  himself,  they  urged  him  at  least 
to  wait  until  the  doctors’  promise  of  an  early 
substitution  of  an  artificial  foot  should  reach 


fulfillment.  But  the  indomitable  boy  refused 
to  postpone  the  attempt.  Instead,  he  kept 
heroically  at  it  early  and  late.  All  the  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  struggle,  his  leg  remained 
unhealed,  and  between  times  the  youngster  had 
to  return  to  the  hospital  to  undergo  four  skin- 
grafting  operations.  In  two  of  them  his  mother 
made  the  cuticular  sacrifices,  being  laid  up  five 
weeks  after  the  first  ordeal  and  eleven  following 
the  other.  Despite  this  discouragement  and 
interruption,  the  superlative  boy  never  lost 
sight  of  his  star,  but  persevered.  Eventually 
he  had  the  sleeveful  of  required  merit  badges. 
Moreover,  further  to  emphasize  his  rare  mettle, 
he  then  proceeded  to  qualify  in  two  extra 
events  for  good  measure. 

An  incident  connected  with  his  qualification 
for  Eagle  Scouthood  showed  that  the  youngster 
wanted  no  quarter  out  of  sympathy  for  his  un¬ 
fortunate  state.  In  some  way  he  suspected 
that  the  officials,  on  account  of  his  deformity, 
had  favored  him  in  the  fifty-yard  dash,  and  the 
old  resentment  against  accepting  odds  flamed 
up  in  him.  At  first  he  refused  to  accept  their 
decision,  declaring  that  he  could  be  satisfied 
only  by  passing  strictly  on  honest  performance. 
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